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The first state law requiring special education for back- 
ward children was passed in New Jersey, in 1911. In May, 
1917, a similar law became effective in New York State. But 
special classes for mentally retarded pupils with I. Q.’s between 
50 and 75 have justified themselves since the first one was 
established in New York City in 1895.' Such provision for 
individual differences in pupils’ abilities benefited not only the 
individual child concerned, but also the state. It was soon 
realized that it was more economical and more effective to pro- 
vide specially trained teachers and equipment for the training 
of such deviates, rather than to permit them to repeat grades 
year after year. Moreover, this new development in educational 
practice challenged the teachers to investigate the causal fac- 
tors underlying the inability of these pupils to keep up in the 
race with their fellows. The creation of special facilities 
brought about a happier school child, who now has better possi- 
bilities of becoming an effectively socialized, self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizen. 

The majority of school systems have paid little or no at- 
tention to the education of the child whose I. Q. is below 50. 
Indeed, many educators have vigorously sought support to ex- 
clude from school all pupils with I. Q.’s below 50. It has been 
recommended that such children be kept at home or sent to 
state or private schools for the mentally deficient because it is 
felt that they require too much individual attention on the part 


i 
ae Special classes for backward children were established in New York as early as 
, but these were Primarily for truant boys. 
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of the teacher to justify retaining them in the public schog 
system. 

About two years ago, the Board of Education of New York 
City had the foresight to recognize the advantages of educat. 
ing “low I. Q.” children within the public school system. It yas 
found that a large number of these children were not sent to 
state schools for the feeble-minded, but were being kept at home 
where they received practically no education or guidance in the 
acquisition of fundamental knowledge, skills or habits of social 
adaptation, work, play, rest, relaxation and personal hygiene. 
The cost of sending a child to the public school is about $100 
a year, as compared with a cost of $300 to $400 a year fo 
maintaining him in a state school for the mentally deficient. 
Thus it becomes apparent that the state effects a considerable 
economy by preparing such children for effective citizenship at 
their only level of ability. At the same time, it helps to prevent 
delinquency, to avoid failure reactions which embitter children 
toward society, and to mitigate a host of anti-social tendencies 
into which such children may easily be led because of their 
hypersuggestibility and lack of critical judgment. 

Recently, it was my good fortune to visit one of these “low 
I. Q.” classes of New York City; a most refreshing and en- 
couraging experience.2 Here is to be found the apotheosis of 
the happy child receiving sound habit training in the funda- 
mentals of social adaptation, work, personal hygiene, and the 
acquisition of subject matter within his capacity and interest. 


The children in the class which I visited ranged in life age 
from 7.4 to 15.9 years. Mental ages ranged from 3 to 5 year’s, 
and I. Q.’s from 30 to 50. Most of these youngsters had never 
attended school before. Their comprehension was very limited 
and the expected delay in development of muscular coordination 
was revealed in the performance of simple acts such as dressing 
and undressing, and in speech defects. They were, for the most 
part, emotionally labile—easily excitable, restless, noisy, and at 
times quarrelsome. 

Most of these children came from average homes, typical 
of those of children attending the regular grades of the public 
school. In not a few instances, the children came from superid! 
homes with respect to intelligence and economic status of par 


t - The class visited is in operation at Public School No. 33, Bronx, New York, Mr 
ouis Monash, Principal. Both Mr. Monash and Miss Margaret I. Kelly, teacher of tne 
class, are to be congratulated upon its excellence. 
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rents. Nevertheless, most of the parents of these youngsters 
failed to train them in the simple acts of personal and social 
adaptation. Consequently, the school was challenged with the 
necessity of habit training in the fundamentals of social living 
and personal hygiene. 

When this class was established in 1931, the most attrac- 
tive room in the school was assigned to it. The room was 
ideal, flooded with light, equipped with a work bench and 
ample cupboard space, and located on the main floor, with 
easy access to the street in case of emergency. This is in mark- 
ed contrast to many set-ups, where such handicapped children 
are assigned the most unattractive room, the basement, or even 
a woodshed! 

It was gratifying to note the progress these children made 
within a short space of time in adjusting themselves to their 
new environment. ‘Training in social adaptation was taught 
through such games as playing with blocks, and jumping rope. 
The children were taught to be courteous, saying “good morn- 
ing,” “please,’’ ““excuse me,”’ and so on. Habits of cleanliness 
were taught with respect to the body and clothing. Washing 
of hands before eating and after using the toilet was carefully 
supervised. Habits of unselfishness were taught, by requiring 
the children to share with others, to await their turn in 
games, to assist the paralyzed boy in the class, and to 
exercise self-control in general. Most of the children brought 
their lunches to school, and this provided a splendid opportunity 
for habit training in the fundamentals of intelligent and social 
eating. 

The boys and girls sat at their respective tables. It was 
found advisable, since the mothers knew best what the children 
liked and needed with respect to sandwiches, that the children 
be allowed to eat these without teacher interference. On the 
other hand, some of the children were unable to bring dessert, 
and those who did were asked to share the delicacies, such as 
fancy biscuits and fruit, by arranging them on a common dish 
Where all might partake. The children were taught to break 
the sandwiches, take small bites, and drink milk very slowly. 
Moreover, they were encouraged to sit erect, and to bring food 
to their mouths without leaning over. No child was permitted 
to leave the table for any reason until grace had been said. 

After lunch, some time was spent in cleaning. The girls 
washed and dried the glasses and dishes, returned them to their 
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places, and washed and hung up the dish towels. The boys, in 
the meantime, swept the room, scrubbed the tables, emptied the 
waste baskets and replaced the tables and chairs ready for the 
afternoon session. 
Activities. Through the activities of the children, this “Joy 
I.Q.” classroom was particularly attractive. Not 
only were the walls artistically decorated and colored with the 
pupils’ handwork, but there was also a very noteworthy nature 
display of which the class was justly proud. 
Probably the peak of recent activities, however, was to 
be found in the circus which was presented, and to which 
parents and friends were invited. The following was the pro- 


gram: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 33, BRONX, CLASS L. I. Q. 
MR. LOUIS MONASH, PRINCIPAL 


Barker - - - - - - - - Joseph, 5B 
Peanut Vender - - - - - - - Arthur 
Balloon Boy - - - - - - - Jerome I 
Grand Assembly - - - - - - Class L. I. Q. 
Tight Rope Walkers - - - - - Ida 
Grace 
Florence 
Madeline 
Strong Man - - - - - - - Jerome I 
Giant and Midget - . - - - - Madeline 
Jerome II 
Three-Headed Lady - - - - - - Ruth 
Edith 
Madeline 
Magic “Feat” . - . - - - - Madeline 
Jerome II 
Performing Clowns - - - - - - Frank 
Jerome II 
James 
Herman 
Tambourine Fantasy - - - - - Girls 
Gymnastic Balancing - - . - - Girls 
Boys 
Dance - - - - . - - - - Girls 
Horse Race - - - - - - - Boys 
Americana - - - - . - - - Class 
Song : Joseph, 5B 


For the spring term, March, 1934, the following content 
and methods were woven into the children’s classroom exper! 
ence with respect to (1) language, (2) outcome, (3) exper 
ences, and (4) creative expression: 

Language: 1. Increased vocabulary 
2. Plans for circus performance 
Plans for the costumes 
Plans for the programs 
Discussion of the above as work pro- 
gressed. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


Poems 
Songs 
Nursery’. rhymes 


Responsibility, cooperation 

Desirable habits: kindness, respect, court- 
esy, thoughtfulness, etc. 

Increased ability to count 

Counting peanuts, 20 to the package 

Counting programs 

Counting chairs 

Counting costumes 

Counting balloons 

Increased ability to read posters 

Increased ability to write names 

Respect for the flag 

Knowledge of color and color harmony 

Materials used—paper, cloth, etc. 

Pleasure and thrill of the circus 

Use of calendar to determine date of cir- 
cus 

11. Learning to tell time, hour and half hour 


SO WAH 


_ 


_ 


Story of the circus with illustrated pic- 
tures, read and discussed with chil- 
dren 

Circus characters. discussed: barker, 
clowns, freaks, animals, funny people 

Many of the children attended a real cir- 
cus 

In the spring of 1933 the class attended 
the school circus 

Magazines were brought in and pictures 
selected to illustrate posters 


yr, PF Ff 


Enthusiasm in acting their parts in circus 

Pleasure in rhyme and rhythm 

Pleasure in rehearsals 

Ability to recognize and enjoy the feats 
of classmates 

Thrill in being able to do own “stunts” 

Children given responsibility of bringing 
in boxes, hoops and barrels, etc. 

Talk on the costumes for girls and boys, 
color, etc. 

Painting barrels—hoops 

Tracing animals—coloring 

10. Tracing balloons—coloring 

11. Decorating room 

12. Learning the meaning of poster 


Oo SO Pee 


The following physical and manual activities were taken 
up and continued as a part of the day-by-day program: 


Carrying out Commands: 


Stand, sit, face toward different parts of room, 
walk, hop, skip, push, pull, wind, clap 

Take partners 

Form a circle 

Simple gymnastics 

Games taught in kindergarten, first and second 
years 

Sense training: seeing, hearing, touching, 
tasting, smelling 
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Clay modeling: Making marbles, plates, etc. 

Paper: Folding, tearing, cutting 

Painting: Teaching large strokes, also color work, paint- 
ing glass jars 

Weaving: Mats, hammocks 

Sewing: With wool on cardboard designs 


Learning to thread needle 
Learning how to baste on muslin 
Making bags, pillows, etc., with running stitch 


Raffia: Picture frames made, also jam jars wound 
with raffia 
Wood work: Simple things made of wood and painted: 


quoit game, book ends, hobby horse, boars, 
match-scratches 
Drawing and Crayon Tracing animals, fruits, balloons, etc., and us- 
Colors: ing the primary colors on these 
The academic work taken with this class has largely been 


as follows: 

Naming parts of the body and their uses 

Naming objects seen in the room 

Recognizing different fruits and vegetables 

Telling names of different animals, describing 
telling what they eat, where they live, and 
what they do for us 

Dramatizing nursery rhymes 

Recognizing colors 

Comparing size and shape of objects 

Recognizing own name and those of comrades 
in print and in script 

Counting, recognizing numbers 1 to 10 

Daily conversation to enlarge vocabulary 

Speech training 

The guiding principle of this class is beautifully expressed 
on the second page of a folder to be found in the classroom, 
containing the various activities in the class “Busy Day”: 

“As one star differs from another in glory, so do the 

children of men differ in power and strength. Each 

child of God, even if not richly endowed, has his place 

in the great scheme of life in which under proper 

guidance he can find happiness and usefulness.” 

The Board of Education of New York City, and particularly 
the Associate Superintendent of Schools and the teachers them- 
selves are to be congratulated on the splendid growth of this 
work and the service being rendered. There are many problems 
yet to be solved, one of the most important of which is the 
qualifications of the teachers of these “low I.Q.” classes. It 1s 
hoped that scholastic requirements, in the sense of units of 
credits, will not be placed above the personality qualifications 
and natural aptitude and interest of the individual teacher 4 


shown by her ability to teach such a class. 
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Book Review 


RASMUSSEN, ANDREW THEODORE. The Principle Nervous Path- 
ways. New York, Macmillan Company, 1932. 73 pp. 


The present volume consists of a series of charts intended 
to aid medical students and others in acquiring a knowledge of 
the more important nervous pathways in the central nervous 
system and their relations to the peripheral nerves. The charts 
are outgrowths of an attempt to emphasize a “dynamic point of 
view” in the teaching of neuro-anatomy, that is to say, to em- 
phasize the functional systems into which the nervous system 
is organized. 

There are, in all, 28 charts. Accompanying each is a con- 
cise verbal account intended to draw attention to important 
structures and to indicate the degree of completeness of the 
observational data upon which the diagrams are based. The 
charts are of two kinds: (1) drawings showing the course of 
the conduction pathways connecting periphery and brain in any 
particular functional system, and (2) “word schemas,” which 
represent diagramatically the sequences and relations of the es- 
sential structures in these systems. There are charts for the 
following systems: (a) Afferent systems: pain, temperature 
and light touch conduction; tactile discrimination and deep sen- 
sibility; vestibular system; general visceral afferent system; 
auditory system; binocular vision and reflexes through the mid- 
brain; fibers from the retina to the visual cortex; gustatory 
system; and olfactory system. (b) Efferent systems: cortico- 
bulbar and cortico-spinal systems; fiber connections of the cor- 
pus striatum; chief efferent tracts and their relation to lower 
motor neurones and the final common path; parasympathetic 
system; sympathetic system; innervation of blood vessels. (c) 
Combined afferent-efferent systems: innervation of eye, and res- 
piratory system. 

In addition, there is a chart of the meninges at different 
levels of the nervous system and a short section on neurological 
methods. The charts are large and clear and should be valuable 
to students and others wishing to obtain a birds-eye view of the 
chief functional systems. 

Vineland, N. J. GEORGE KREEZER 
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Department of Research 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1933-34 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


STAFF CHANGES 


At the beginning of the year two new members were added 
to our staff as research fellows: A. Douglas Glanville, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, and Miss Katherine A. Preston, M.A., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At the close of the year Miss S. Geraldine 
Longwell resigned as research assistant, to continue graduate 
work at Cornell University where she has received an appoint- 
ment as University Scholar. She will be succeeded here by 
Miss Preston. Miss Marion Rines Emerson also resigned at the 
end of the year to accept a teaching position. 

For the ensuing year Miss Elizabeth McKay, junior psy- 
chologist at Letchworth Village, has been appointed research 
fellow. Other appointments remain as formerly. 

The staff organization has been consolidated, with Mr. J. 
Thomas McIntire in full charge of the psychological clinic and 
Dr. George Kreezer assuming responsibility for the immediate 
direction of active research. 


RESEARCH 

Chronaxies. In addition to the direction of research, and 
instruction given to the research members of the staff, Dr. 
Kreezer, with the assistance of Miss Preston, has conducted 
several studies in the field of chronaxy. 

The first problem has dealt with the chronaxy relations of 
antagonistic muscles in spastic members. The purpose of the 
study is to determine whether there are significant deviations 
in the chronaxy relations in subjects with spasticity as com- 
pared with feeble-minded subjects without motor disturbances. 
Preliminary study of the results indicates that only in a certain 
proportion of the spastics do chronaxy values fall outside the 
comparable values found for the ordinary feeble-minded. Re- 
peated measurements of the chronaxies and more precise desig 
nation of the tonus of the allegedly spastic muscles are necessary 
in order to evaluate these results more precisely. 
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A study has also been made of the relation of chronaxy of 
subordination to degree of intelligence, which at the same time 
provides normative values for the feeble-minded in general 
against which subjects with motor disturbances may be com- 
pared. Norms have been obtained on 40 feeble-minded subjects, 
and these show distinct differences from those which have pre- 
viously been reported in the literature. This is the first time 
that such norms have been obtained for the feeble-minded and 
this, therefore, constitutes a contribution in itself even though 
the number of subjects so far examined is somewhat limited. 
Another purpose of this study is to determine whether chronaxy 
of subordination might provide an index of the conditions in 
the brain which underlie different degrees of mental deficiency. 


Without going into the technical reasons underlying the 
assumption of such a possible relationship, it may be said that 
this type of approach is particularly significant with reference 
to the constitutional bases of mental deficiency. This study was 
made on 50 adult subjects with mental levels from 3 years to 
superior normal. The study included investigation of the ab- 
solute levels of chronaxy in various muscles, the extent of vari- 
ation in particular muscles in individual subjects, and the ratio 
of the chronaxies of antagonistic muscle groups. In general, 
the results indicate no regular concomitant variation of chron- 
axy with intelligence that holds throughout the intelligence 
range represented by these subjects. However, differences were 
found between the various mental age groups among the feeble- 
minded and the average for the normal group, these differences 
being greatest in the 3-year M.A. group. The direction of these 
deviations of the 3-year group was the same as has been found 
for fetuses, very young infants, and in individuals in whom 
brain activity has been decreased, as in sleep, by the action of 
anesthetics, or by the restriction of the amount of blood in the 
brain. The results may thus point to the nature of the brain 
characteristics of the low-grade type. 

An additional result of the study is concerned with the sig- 
nificance of chronaxy relations for the functional characteristics 
of muscles. Some of the results were contrary to the conclusion 
concerning this relation that has been reported in the literature. 

Action current apparatus. Special attention has been given 
by Dr. Kreezer to the selection of suitable apparatus for the 
study of action currents in relation to physiological conditions 
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in the feeble-minded. The National Research Council has allot. 
ted a grant-in-aid of $500 for the purchase of some of this appar- 
atus. Headway has been made in building suitable apparatus 
for this purpose. Valuable assistance was rendered during the 
summer by Mr. John Coakley, assistant in psychology at Cornel] 
University, in constructing various types of electrodes. 

Joint movements. A study has been conducted by Dr, 
Glanville in collaboration with Dr. Kreezer on the range of 
movements in individual joints. Norms of maximum range of 
movement have been obtained for 10 feeble-minded subjects 
without motor disturbance for each of 29 movements occurring 
in 7 joints on both right and left sides of the body. These 
norms with their corresponding variables are now available as 
standards for comparison for subjects with motor handicap. 
Similar results are being obtained on 12 birth-injured subjects 
with motor handicap under treatment. Preliminary results 
confirm previous observations of marked deficiencies in range 
of movements among birth-injured subjects, affording at the 
same time quantitive measures of the extent of the handicap. 
Data have also been obtained for both assisted and unassisted 
movements which give precise measures in place of the previous 
rough estimates of motor function. This will make possible 
accurate estimation of the improvement in joint movements 
during growth or under treatment. Special apparatus has been 
designed for the precise measurement of joint movements, in- 
cluding a special pressure gauge for measuring resisted move- 
ment. 

A study also is being made on the relation of range of 
joint movement to the two sides of the body, to investigate the 
problem of “sidedness,” which has not previously received defi- 
nite attention in this manner. 

Psychological studies. Preliminary work was undertaken 
on the study of psychological aspects of comprehension, but 
this study has been temporarily set aside in favor of other 
work. Work was also begun leading toward the development 
of psychological symptom-complexes in different types and de- 
grees of feeble-mindedness. Some preliminary work has been 
done on the problem of the nature of intelligence with reference 
to the assumption of a central or common factor, and still other 
work has been undertaken to isolate specific performances rath- 
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er than general scores which might serve as indices of ability. 
These studies are all in the direction of affording more precise 
ideas as to the psychological constitution of mental deficiency, 
partly for its own sake and partly so that results of physiologi- 
cal studies may more definitely be correlated with psychological 
phenomena. 

Birth injury. Miss Longwell, assisted by Dr. Kreezer, has 
completed her investigation of the improvement in social per- 
formance of birth-injured subjects under treatment. The ge- 
netic scale of social abilities developed last year has been applied 
four times at six-month intervals, and the results analyzed both 
for a treatment group and a non-treatment control group. The 
results indicate that the treatment group accomplished about 
two-thirds again as much while under treatment as did the 
comparable non-treatment group. However, the results are 
limited by the comparatively small amount of improvement 
made in both groups and by the inability to control numerous 
variables which are present. The study deals with the incident- 
al or spontaneous capitalization of improvement of motor func- 
tion in social performance and shows that the amount of such 
progress is quite limited. 

A statistical survey of all available data on approximately 
00 birth-injured subjects has been made, correlating each prin- 
ciple item with every other. These results are not statistically 
very useful because of the marked individual differences among 
the subjects and the essentially individual clinical picture which 
each subject presents. 

Genetic social scale. In attempting to estimate improve- 
ment of birth-injured subjects under treatment, a great deal of 
energy has been expended in developing a scale of social pro- 
gress by means of which such improvement might be systemat- 
ically recorded. This work was begun by Miss Melcher some 
years ago and completed more recently by Miss Longwell for 
use with the birth-injured. This instrument suggested the ad- 
visability of preparing a similar scale for use with normal per- 
sons and all grades and types of mental deficiency. 

Although mental deficiency is primarily a condition of so- 
cial immaturity, social incompetence, and social irresponsibility, 
there has never been a suitable instrument for measuring social 
status in terms of degree of development. It occurred to us 
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that the development of such a scale patterned after the genera] 
principles of the Binet Scale, and dealing specifically with the 
measurement of social independence as indicated by social mat. 
urity, social competence, and social responsibility, would be an 
extremely valuable instrument. In addition to furnishing , 
measure of the degree of social competence or social develop. 
ment of a given person, such an instrument would provide the 
means of measuring further progress, and also serve to indicate 
the direction of normal growth or training that might be ex. 
pected according to the capabilities of the person in question. 


The first draft of such a scale has been prepared with the 
assistance of Miss Longwell, capitalizing the earlier work with 
the birth-injured, giving less emphasis to motor items, giving 
more attention to personal responsibility or maturity, and ex- 
tending the items into the adult levels. Some preliminary data 
have been collected by Miss Longwell leading to early modifica- 
tions of this scale. The preliminary draft has been submitted 
to the members of the executive staff of the institution to obtain 
helpful suggestions, and to solicit cooperation in standardizing 
the scale with the children of the institution. This instrument 
holds possibilities nearly as significant as those which have 
grown out of the Binet Scale. We are hoping that we may be 
able to do substantial work during the next year toward stand- 
ardizing this scale with normal subjects as well as with our 
institutional group. 


Mongol study. Several years ago an extensive study of 
mongolism was brought to a temporary conclusion by Miss 
Myra Kuenzel with the assistance of several research fellows. 
That study has been awaiting analytic reorganization and edi- 
torial revision for about four years. This summer we were 
able to pick up this piece of work and succeeded in revising 
several chapters including, particularly, the statistical analysis 
of the section concerned with the externally observable traits. 
As a result of a rather intricate analysis, an original list of about 
three hundred items has been reduced to sixteen items, each of 
which is present in not less than 50 per cent of our experimental 
mongol group, and each of which is also absent in at least 9 
per cent of a control group of non-mongolian feeble-minded. 
Preliminary arrangements have been made for “scoring” mon- 
gol children on these sixteen traits by each of two independent 
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observers in several institutions to see how this scheme works 
out in direct application. We are expecting to continue work 
on this monograph with a view to completing it for publication 
during the coming year. 


Occupation study. A study of the intelligence of our chil- 
dren compared with that of their fathers as indicated by the 
occupational status of the fathers was made by Miss Preston 
during the year and is now ready for publication. The study 
indicates a definite tendency for the low-grade children to come 
from relatively high-grade families, which suggests that the 
low-grade feeble-minded are chiefly of the secondary type. The 
larger numbers of mentally deficient children, however, especial- 
ly those included in the high-grade groups, are drawn from the 
lower-grade occupational levels. This important piece of work 
typifies the kind of investigation that can be made from the 
incidental data available in our clinical record files. The re- 
sults are in accord with similar conclusions reached in a direct 
study of etiology in relation to degree of deficiency made in our 
clinic and reported below. 


Motion pictures. Routine motion pictures have been con- 
tinued on 13 birth-injured children, and special pictures taken 
on 4 such children. Pictures have also been taken of normal 
infants and young children for purposes of comparison. Miss 
Preston will continue the work next year. 


Miss Longwell has prepared two additional content scripts, 
thus completing the descriptions of five instructional films. 
These five films have been duplicated and with the instructional 
scripts are available for distribution. Suitable plans for distri- 
bution have not yet been worked out, although conferences on 
this problem were held earlier in the year with the Director 
of the Psychological Corporation and with the Chairman of the 
Committee on instructional films of the American Psychological 
Association. Further work on instructional films has been 
temporarily abandoned. 

Preliminary work was begun toward a more precise analy- 
sis of the research motion pictures available for study. A card- 
catalog file of the films has been prepared, so that all films are 
readily available for use. Successive growth pictures of young 
normal children have been taken to provide individual growth 
records against which the growth records of birth-injured sub- 
jects may be compared. 
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Motion pictures of birth-injured subjects at Woodbine haye 
been edited for Mr. Edward Johnstone, Superintendent of the 
Woodbine State Colony for Feeble-Minded Males. These films 
were shown at various times with good effect, and have also 
been duplicated for Dr. P. Brooke Bland, Professor of Obstetrics 
at Jefferson Medical College, for instructional showing to medj- 
cal students and associates. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH 


Survey. The clinical work of the past several years has 
made possible for the first time a complete clinical survey of 
the institution population in terms of degree of defect, type of 
intelligence, behavior problems, clinical types and etiology. The 
results may be summarized as follows: 


By degree of defect, our population shows 6 per cent idiots, 
47 per cent imbeciles, 32 per cent morons, 12 per cent border- 
line, and 3 per cent not feeble-minded. The numbers corre- 
sponding to these percentages can be calculated on the basis 
of an approximate total of 530. These percentages are based on 
the results of a comprehensive clinical study of each child. 


The classification by type of intelligence shows 52 per cent 
undifferentiated as to psychological type, 37 per cent manual or 
non-verbal type, 9 per cent verbal type, and 2 per cent social. 
These classifications are not mutually exclusive in the individual 
child; on the contrary, they tend to overlap. This classification 
is based on the major type of intelligence present in each case. 


The classification according to behavior problems shows 60 
per cent with no special problem other than general mental de- 
ficiency, 6 per cent mildly disturbed, 15 per cent emotionally 
unstable, 10 per cent unclean in toilet habits, 3 per cent with 
mental hygiene problems, 3 per cent sex problems, 1 per cent 
with tendency to run away, and 8 per cent miscellaneous behav- 
ior problems. In 6 per cent, more than one problem was 
seriously present. 


The classification according to special groups or clinical 
types shows 66 per cent of no special type, 12 per cent crippled 
(three-fourths of these being birth-injured), 8 per cent with 
symptoms or history of lues, 7 per cent mongolian, 5 per cent 
with endocrine imbalance, 2 per cent with convulsive disorders, 
and 1 per cent hydrocephalic. In 9 per cent the classification 
was in more than one category. 
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The classification by etiology shows 39 per cent unknown 
or unclassified, 30 per cent hereditary, 10 per cent special di- 
seases, 8 per cent birth-injured, 7 per cent mongolian, 3 per 
cent with metabolic deprivation, 1 per cent trauma, and 3 per 
cent mixed. These classifications are not mutually exclusive, 
but represent the most plausible etiology in each case among 
those where a definitely plausible etiology could be established. 
It is fair to assume that the majority of the 40 per cent classi- 
fied as unknown are most probably of an hereditary type. If 
this 40 per cent is ignored and the remaining 60 per cent dis- 
tributed as if it constituted the whole population, the percent- 
ages as given above could be changed by increasing each per- 
centage by 1.6 times its present value. 


A study was made of the relation of etiology to degree of 
defect which showed a marked tendency for low-grade children 
to be of secondary (non-hereditary) etiology and high-grade 
children to be of primary (hereditary) etiology. This study 
awaits revision for publication. 


Adjustment survey. Results of several years of study of 
social adjustment by means of the abbreviated Vineland Score 
Card have been analyzed by Mr. McIntire and Miss Emerson 
and a report submitted at the annual meeting of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. These results show a high 
degree of reliability and validity in the estimation of social 
adjustment by this means. It was found that on re-scoring 
children, the judgments of the cottage attendants were in sub- 
stantial agreement in 5 cases out of 6, and that the index of so- 
cial adjustment obtained by the score card agreed satisfactorily 
with the total impression of the attendant regarding each case 
but was probably a more reliable estimate. 


Birth-injured children. For several years the clinic has 
been conducting comprehensive clinical studies of birth-injured 
children, maintaining a continuous survey of the population in 
this regard. Semi-annual clinics have been held, and all patients 
in this category have been specially studied with a large bat- 
tery of tests and from histories carefully abstracted. The ac- 
cumulated material from this test battery still awaits statistical 
analysis. 

Clinical reports. A special study has been made of the 
critical details in the psychological reports so as to reveal the 
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type of problem investigated and the methods of analysis. This 
study will continue throughout next year. 


Mongolian study. A study is in progress on the compara. 
tive performance of mongolian children on the Binet-Scale as 
compared with ordinary feeble-mindedness. This is in line with 
the continuous attempt to provide more precise differentiation 
of different symptom-complexes. 


Speech defect. A special survey was made of the problem 
of speech defect in our population, which showed that from 60 
to 70 per cent of our children had some more or less grave form 
of impairment of speech. This is many times the proportion 
found in the general population. These figures are comparable 
to the results obtained in a limited number of similar studies 
elsewhere. No attempt has been made, however, to classify 
speech defects in particular categories. 


Crippled children survey. A survey was also made of the 
incidence of crippled conditions in our population and this has 
revealed serious crippling in 60 instances, or 12 per cent of the 
total population. Three-fourths of these are associated with 
intra-cranial lesion. 


Stability survey. A survey of our children is being made 
in terms of ideational, emotional, and behavioral stability for 
consistency of performance or attitude. This study will be 
continued during the ensuing year. Up to the present it indi- 
cates that the principal types of instability are of an emotional 
character. 


Mental loss and gain. Miss Preston has prepared the first 
draft of a study of an unusual condition present in the case of 
one of our older girls, where a fairly stable mental level showed 
a marked decline followed by regain of the earlier level. 
The significance of the study is not clear, but the condition it- 
self is considered important. Further evaluation will be made 
of this problem by endeavoring to suggest the possible explan- 
ations and by continuing further special study of the case. 


CWSA studies. We have collaborated in research studies 
of discharged patients made by Miss Helen Hill with the assist- 
ance of CWSA workers. One hundred and thirty-eight state 
wards discharged during the past five years have been studied in 
respect to a number of different characteristics. The details of 
these investigations are available in Miss Hill’s reports. We 
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assisted in numerous aspects of this study in rating and classi- 
fying different groups of children. 


In general, it may be said that the case-history records of 
the laboratory provide a very considerable body of information 
in readily accessible form for research study. The progres- 
sive histories have proved invaluable in these connections, and 
also in the case of particular individuals coming up for unex- 
pected consideration. The cost and energy required for main- 
taining these records loom rather large, but the results amply 
justify the expenditure. 


CLINICAL CASEWORK 


Procedures. Marked improvement has been made in the 
clinic during the year in methods, techniques and procedures. 
Weekly staff meetings have led to a much clearer understanding 
of both the service and research problems which confront us in 
the clinical field. We have carefully scrutinized the methods 
of clinical study and the relative merits of different aspects of 
clinical evidence. Much improvement has been made in the 
formulation of the particular problem presented in each case 
in addition to presumptive mental deficiency, and special effort 
has been made to analyze these problems by methods suited to 
the particular issues involved. Special progress has also been 
made in improved selection of test procedures and more ade- 
quate interpretation of data. The various devices developed in 
our own research work have been capitalized as far as practic- 
able in our clinical activities. The detailing of these accomp- 
lishments would itself require an extensive report. 


Test procedures. New test procedures have been investi- 
gated with reference to their utility in our work, such as the 
Kent Emergency, the Alexander Passalong, the Kent-Shakow 
formboards, the Coxe-Cornell Performance Scale, and others. 
All our stocks of test blanks and test materials have been care- 
fully inventoried and classified for greater availability, and the 
laboratory Clinical Manual has been re-arranged accordingly. 
This has facilitated a simpler and more effective selection and 
use of test procedures. 


Clinic service. In addition to casework as such, the clinic 
has materially assisted the institution in many directions, such 
as Selecting a list of children suitable for consideration for pa- 
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role, including 10 per cent of the population, and in preparing 
a similar list of children suitable for transfer to state instity. 
tions, including nearly 10 per cent of the total population, 
State quotas have been carefully reviewed and arrangements 
made for correcting the discrepancies. The annual population 
survey has been made and the trends in the population changes 
reported. The clinic has also cooperated with Mr. Findley, our 
Boys’ Supervisor, in his attendant-training program. We have 
also cooperated in many daily activities and projects of the insti- 
tution. 

Casework. A total of 703 examinations and reports have 
been made during the year: 599 of these were children in resi- 
dence and 104 were outside the population. Of this latter num- 
ber 38 were consultation cases and 66 were Cumberland County 
Court cases. The casework program shows 263 progress stud- 
ies, 147 interview studies, 41 admission studies, 38 consultation 
studies, 56 special studies, 50 dismissal studies, 42 memo re- 
ports, and 66 Cumberland County Court cases. This mere 
numerical recital does not indicate the marked improvement 
that has been made in the character of these studies during 
the year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Contributions in the field of publication which have appear- 
ed in print during the year are as follows (these are exclusive 
of miscellaneous notes, book reviews, memorials, poems, and 
so on): 

COLLIER, HEATHER G. Forty-Fifth Annual Association Meeting. 
Training School Bulletin 30:84-85, September, 1933. 

A Parable. Training School Bulletin 30: inside front cover, 

November, 1933. 

A Warrior Finds Himself. Training School Bulletin 30: 

156-58, December, 1933. 

DoLL, Epcar A. Research Department Annual Report 1932-33. 
Training School Bulletin 30: 118-24; 138-44, October and 
November, 1933. 

Community Control of Mental Deficiency in the United 

States. Journal of Mental Science 79:578-89, October, 1933. 

Apply the Known, Investigate the Unknown. Traiming 

School Bulletin 31:12-15, March, 1934. 

Children Who Never Grow Up. Hygeia 12:533-34, June, 

1934. 
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Editor, Handbook of Casework and Classification Methods 
for Offenders. Committee on Casework Methods and Treat- 
ment for Prisoners, American Prison Association. 


KREEZER, GEORGE. The Significance of the Auditory Electrical 
Effects for Auditory Theory. American Journal of Psy- 
chology 46:1-18, January, 1934. 


LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. A Case Study of Mental Deficiency 
Due to Birth Injury. Journal of Juvenile Research 18:36- 
41, January, 1934. 

The following manuscripts have been accepted for publica- 
tion and will probably appear in the ensuing year. 


COLLIER, HEATHER G. Forty-Sixth Annual Association Meeting. 
Accepted for Training School Bulletin. 


DoLL, EDGAR A. Future Lines of Clinical Research on Children. 
Accepted for publication by the Mooseheart Laboratory of 
Child Research. 

Impressions of Mental Deficiency Work in England. In 
press, Proceedings of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 

Principles and Methods of Individualized Penal Treatment. 
Acccepted, International Prison Congress. 

Social Adjustment of the Mentally Subnormal. Accepted, 
Journal of Educational Research. 

KREEZER, GEORGE; COAKLEY, JOHN D. AND DALLENBACH, KARL M. 
A Thyratron Chronaximeter: Its Operation and Calibration. 
In press, American Journal of Psychology. 

LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. Influence of Muscle Training on 
Birth-Injured Mentally Deficient Children. Accepted, Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology. 

McINTIRE, J. THOMAS AND EMERSON, MARION RINES. Validity 
of the Vineland Adjustment Score Card. In press, Proceed- 
ings of the American Association on Mental Deficiency. 





The Library of the Research Department has received a 
valuable addition to its shelves in the Council Review, published 
by the International Council for Exceptional Children. This 
journal, the first issue of which has just been received, will be 
published each February, May and October. The editors are 
to be congratulated upon the excellence of this initial number. 
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Institution Notes 


School opened September 7, and so our happy vacation days came to q 
close. A great many children enjoyed vacations at home. Some attendeg 
the Century of Progress, in Chicago, and other places of interest. Camp 
was open for about three months, which means continual recreation. Prae. 
tically all of the children spent some time in camp during the season. 


The swimming and wading pools are indeed oases in the midst of hot 
summer days. Picnics, parties and rides can be planned on short notice. 
There are lots of little jobs for active boys and girls. 

Our gardens have furnished an unusual amount of small fruit and fresh 
vegetables. Our apple crop is abundant. The cannery has been in cop- 
stant operation during the entire summer. All these farm activities have 
been made possible by the older boys here and at Menantico. 

We have had several fine entertainments. Last week we enjoyed an- 
other of Mr. Harry White’s wonderful electrical displays. He has been very 
generous in coming to us each year. This time he also entertained the 
Boy Scouts of Cumberland County as well as the Training School Children, 





WHERE WAS ISADORE ? 


Isadore was a funny little fellow, always active and alert, eager to 
learn, and interested in every sign and sound that he heard all day long. 
At first he was inclined to be a bit selfish and found it hard to share his 
toys and games, but little by little he learned that sometimes he, too, wished 
to share and have a part in the joy of others. So, his first lesson of “hap- 
piness first all else follows” was finally learned. 


This little fellow loved to read, and as active and fun-loving as he was, 
often would be found sitting straight up in a corner with his toes wound 
around the legs of the chair, absolutely lost in his story. He loved jokes, 
too, and generally was the one who had the laugh. One day, however, his 
turn came to take the laugh, besides creating quite a sensation. Dinner 
was over and playtime was slipping by, when his housemother called, 
“Isadore, it’s time for you to go to band.” (There is band practice every 
day at one o’clock.) Isadore, with his quick response, hurried in, washed 
his face, combed his hair, and disappeared. About an hour later a mes- 
sage came to his cottage asking why Isadore had not attended band prac- 
tice—still another saying that Isadore was not in his regular classes at 
school. And so a search began, here, there, and everywhere, but no Isadore 
could be found. 

After awhile everybody began to be a bit worried, remembering Isa- 
dore’s inquiring mind, and all the wonderful places a small boy might like 
to explore. Still, nobody had seen him. It was only by chance that his 
housemother hurried upstairs—and there, all undressed and sound asleep 1 
his bed, was Isadore, red hair, freckled face and all. 

A more surprised little boy it would be hard to find t 
as he sat up, rubbed his eyes, and said, “Why, I thought y 
it’s time to go to bed.’” 
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